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To 


Mrs. MACAU L A V. 


Map Ax, 

8 the letter which now appears in print has the honour of 
being addreſſed to you, it would be in vain to diſſemble the 
ambition of its author : but the public will probably think 
it reaſonable to be informed on what motive the writer of this can 
have aſſumed thoſe pretenſions to notice which your name prefixed 
will imply; and for which the moſt candid reader, after peruſing, 
even the beſt parts of a performance ſo inadequate to the ſubject and 
deſign as that which is here ſubmitted to the n view, may be at 
a oſs to finda fun juſtification. 


1 muſt reſt my e however upon a fimple Rate of the ſacts. . A 
worthy patriotic gentleman, with whom I had very lately the happineſs 
of becoming acquainted, having aſked my { ſentimentson your late 12g | 
in a Erh of Letters to the Rev. Dr. Wilſon, I juſt publiſhed, 1 

ain W thought” 


| a 
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thought myſelf under obligations to give thoſe ſentiments in a manner 


the leaſt injurious of which I was capable: it obviouſly occurred that 
verbal obſervations upon ſuch a work would be the eaſieſt and moſt 
prudent in regard af myſelf, but at the ſame time they appeared to me 
not ſufficiently reſpectful with relation to the much eſteemed propoſer 
of the queſtion, and to the extent and importance of the queſtion itſelf: 
in propoſing which, though it was very apparent that an honour was 
intended me, yet as it came from a perſon whom [I believed with reaſon 
not to deſign an honour to any one without thinking they did, or 
meaning they ſhould deſerve it, my defire was rather to appear weak 
or indiſcreet, than negligent or ungrateful in the diſcharge of ſa high 
a truſt, On reading of it he was pleaſed to expreſs an opinion, which 
it would be i improper for me to ſuppoſe ill-founded, Gnce it wi bis 
opinion; and upon the deference due to that, 1 have been indgeed \p | 
publiſn thoſe remarks, which had his private approbation. 


| Still it remains to be accounted on what reaſons, ere Wee 
on publication, I could 'afpire to thie diſtinction of addreſſing thels 
lines to the Author herſelf of the Hiſtory on whichthey remark To 
this permit me to anfwer, that having the ſatisfaction not only te 


reſpect with the Public, qualities, to which I. muſt not in this letter, 


nor can perhaps in any, give a proper and adequate title, but to admire 
the elegant, the amiable, the benevolent, in converſing, eſteem was 
added to veneration; and under the j joint influence of theſe impreſſions, 
the ambition confeſſed already prompted me to take this method. 
which the partiality of the ſame friend encouraged me to purſue, af 


I endeavouring 


* 
=. 


(3 1 

endeayouring to tranſmit myſelf to poſterity as one who had at- 
tempted to expreſs his ideas of Mrs, Macaulay's hiſtorical character; 
one who had the honour and happineſs of ſome ſhare in her 
acquaintance, and who is not without pride enough to hope that he 
may die poſſeſſed of her friendſhip: the profeſſion of which hope he 
conſiders equivalent to a voluntary obligation of himſelf, to endeavour 
a conſtant perſeverance in the paths of ſincerity and virtue ; and as one 
of the beſt methods of entitling himſelf to a double portion of con- 
tempt, if ever he ſhall become a flatterer or a ſlave. Some effuſions 
of the heart, in which I indulged myſelf, when writing to the gentle- 
man whom I mentioned, will now be ſuppreſſed : ſince I conſider not 
only of whom, but to whom I am writing. And for the ſame reaſon, 
I ſhall generally ſpeak of the author in the third perſon, and on what 
I have to ſay upon the ſubject, ſhall endeavour from henceforth to ſpeak 
in a manner as abſtracted from any thing but my ideas of the work 
ſe, as if I were commenting on Thucydides, Salluſt, or Tacitus, 


0 


Of the introductory part of the firſt letter it would not become 4 
to ſay much, leſt by my inferior commendations I ſhould depretiate 
the reward of the character which is there commemorated: let me only 
hope that the loye of our country, which the diſcernment of ſuch 
a mind as that from whence I borrow the obſervation has marked, in 
agreement and ſubordination ta the welfare of the human race, as his 
ruling paſſion, will be ſome apology for the obſeryations which I have 
to make; proceeding, with all their pions from a fimilar 


punciple, 1 | 75 | 
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In writing of hiſtory, eſpecially particular hiſtory, and not only of a” 
certain country, but of a certain period of time, detached' from the 
general annals of that country, a good hiſtorian has generally in view, not 
only the great uſes common to all hiſtory rightly executed, of inſtruction 
and anticipation of national experience, by ſtriking examples and a 
mutually illuſtrating ſeries of important facts, enforced by proper 
explanations of their cauſes and conſequences, but alſo ſome leading 
principle of political truth, running through that particular period. 
And thus there is a kind of unity of action and of moral, very highly 
ſuited to intereſt the attention, to fix upon the memory; and for 
the moſt part more eſpecially adapted to the perſons and times to which | 
it is addrefſed. The hiſtory of the Stewarts might alone be a ſufficient 
example, and an illuſtrious juſtification of this conduct: in which 
hiſtory the leading principle appears to be no leſs than the ſuperior 
excellence and benefit of a free government, compared with the govern= 
ment of deſpotic force, ruinous both to thoſe who ſuffer, and to thoſe 


who exerciſe it. 


The author of the letter now in conſideration ſeems to have in view 

a leading principle of equal importance, and neceſſary at all times to 
be underſtood, and not leaſt in this, of the pernicious and ignominious 
conſequences of a government founded in corruption, or in other words, 
on the influence of undue intereſts upon particular perſons, factiont, or 
branches of the community, under whatever denomination; by which 
means thoſe ſecurities of freedom may be inſenſibly and effectually 
undermined, and even with the plauſible appearances of defending 
liberty 


1 


liberty itſelf, which had turned the attacks of deem TIED 
the heads of the aſſailants. 


Aud to this we may add, as a ſecondary and conſequent principle, 
the neceſſity in every exigence which calls for a-reformation in govern- 
ment, to take care that it be not ſuperficial and confined to obnoxious 
perſons, or particular acts of mal-adminiſtration; but that it clear the 
ſource and fortify the conſtitution againſt the ſame or more dangerous; 
though leſs alarming, attempts. So that it is remarkable the two 
hiſtories of this author contain examples, precautions, and remedies 
of the only two evils by which public happineſs can be deſtroyed, 
force and fraud, of which, the former defeated, makes a principal 
part of the hiſtory of the Stewarts; and the baneful ſucceſs of mw 
other runs a this latter hiſtory. 


The fiſt, which I conſider as the 8 1 is very | 
| naturally connected with the character of the perſon to whom 
the letters are written; and is doubtleſs moſt deeply intereſting 
to the preſent times: I will therefore take it, with the preliminary 
clauſe, in the words of the author, which are theſe: As the 
love of your country, and the welfare of the human race, 
« js the only ruling paſſion I have ever diſcovered in your character, 
„J ſhall avail myſelf of this inclination, and endeavour to fix 
« your attention.” After which follow the words, incluſive of 
the principal propoſition, - ** by the intereſting detail of thoſe cauſes 
n . ee a e the airy beight of imaginary 
| Ws & ſecurity, 


fr 6, J. 


46 ſecurity, proſperity, and elevation,” to our n feats of * 
t and depravity.” 


147 


With regard to the fatal ſtate policy which is remarked. by the 
hiſtorian to have projected and conduRtcd the Reformation in England, 
and to have ſacrificed the purity of religion, and freedom of conſcience, 
to corrupt and arbitrary views; I muſt with regret confeſs the juſtice 
of the remark: which, if it ſeem an invidious truth, it muſt be 
remembered is no other than à truth expreſſed with new beauty and 
the uſual ſtrength of Mrs. Macaulay's ſtile, but confeſſed formerly by 
writers who perhaps were ſame of them even partially attached to the 
hierarchy. That the ſubſequent politics in this matter have little 
degenerated from ſo unhappy a beginning, needs not my confeflions | 
it is too preſent and too afflicting an experience. The obſervation, 
however, detracts nothing from the honeſty of particular reformers, 
nor from the glory of our religion, but rather does honour to both; 
by Sabin * to ſtand on their own independent foundation. 

But the * a, FIR: the high nn on which i 15 was 
founded in a. general conſideration, the felicity with which it was 
accompliſhed, and the ignominious ſervitude which it appeared to 
have driven from our necks, has long been the darling object of the 
friends of liberty. It is therefore with, pleaſure that I obſerve the 
true benefits of that event,. in xelation to the principles which it 
eſtabliſhed and exemplified, clearly and accurately enumerated, and 
hams expreſſed—the. deſtruction of the nonſenſical claim of 
hereditary, 


7 1 
Neteditary, indefeatibte” right; the power of the crown referred to its 
true ſdüfce of original” compact; allegiance and protection declared 
| reciprocally dependent on each other. Now in the application and 


69> 4 > 3+ 2 = 


practice ſecurity for the effect of thoſe principles, whatever was 


errone6us of ” defedtive in the meaſures taken, whatever indirect or 
ebtrüpr in ine condüer of the men, is doubtleſs the propet ſabje& of 
hiſtory to inveſtigate a nd! expoſe in its true colours: to'ehdeavour his 
is meritorious ; 'to perform it, is wiſe; virtuous, happy; and a ſignal 
ſervice to Freedom, with her inſeparable companion and ſupport, Truth. 


The power of calling, dillolving, or adjovrning parliaments, ought, 
Tam perſuaded, either to have been wholly taken from the crown, or, 
at leaſt; moſt cautiouſſy and firmly reſtricted. The conſtitution ought 
of itfelf to call them — independent of the pleaſure of an individual, 
ata certain nie and m. and in a certain N re the J 
annually, T ſhould think; or if not ſo, —— with rotation, th 
the manner propoſed, and for the reaſons mentiohed in the exctllent 
obſervations on Mr. Hobbes; and to diffolve them before that period 
which the people ſhall have limited, unleſs at the inſtance of the 
major part of the people, i is in my apprehenſion little, if at all, leſs 
than a power in the executive magiſtrate to diſſolve the conſtitution, | 
The adjourning ſhould at leaſt be reſtricted : otherwiſe it might be ſo 
managed as to anſwer all the purpoſes of a diſſolution z and perhaps | 
with the additional evil of hurrying or harraffing the repreſentative body 
into haſty reſolutions or corrupt compliances. The dangers and univerſal 

contagion 


1 
contagion from the crown influence over elections and corporations. 
were felt immediately, when the Revolution was yet freſh; and have 
been growing, perhaps daily, more miſchievous and more alarming 
ever fince. In ſuch a ſtate of affairs the power over the militia was 


much too incautiouſly continued ſo abſolutely in the crown; and 


the nature of informations by the attorney- general is ſo juſtly cenſured. 
for conſonance with the ſtar-chamber, that I doubt whether it be not. 
a worſe, becauſe a leſs glaring inſtrument of oppreſſion. 


| Full of wiſdom and incontrovertible truth is the poſition which 
follows, with the reaſons in ſupport of it—** that whenever the ſuc- 
6 ro in government is changed without ſubſtantial ſecurity for 
«« public liberty, its total deſtruQion is accompliſhed by the means 
intended for its preſervation.” be reign of Edward the Fourth, , 
the regal peculations of Henry the Seventh, and ſeveral other inſtances f 
in our own and foreign hiſtory, of which it would be preſumption in 
me to remind you, abundantly teſtify to this eſſential maxim; which 


neither the people, nor any honeſt leaders ought ever to loſe a moment 
out of their ſight. , 


It was doubtleſs a ſtrange circumſtance i in a liberator of ſociety to be 
diſpleaſed ſo early, as William Was, in not having a confidence te- 
poſed with reſpect to permanent eſtabliſhment of revenue in com- 
pliment of the man, at the expence of the real honour of the king, 
conſiſting in the independence of the nation; and he would 
have had my full leave to execute his menace of abdication, 1 
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Royalty | 


191 
Royalty being not in my opinion a circumſtance ſo eſſential to public 
happineſs, as that the perſon on whom it is conferred ſhould bid his 
own price for the acceptance or retaining of it. 


As to the regulation of the militia, in the ſorm and manner by the 
bill propoſed, I have, in my frequent avocations of profeſſional 
ſtudy, an excuſe perhaps for ſaying that means and leiſure, perhaps 
it is impertinent to add ability, are wanting in me, for a preciſe 
inveſtigation of the adequateneſs of the ſcheme, or the defects it 
might contain. But that ſome conſiderable regulation in this 
point, in favour of the public ſecurity and national independance, 
was, has been, and is e I can moſt readily and heartily 
concur. | 


The mortifying difficulties, and hardly obtained ſuceeſs, of the bill 
for reſtoring corporations, and declaring the validity of the laws in the 
great convention parliament, and conſequently the competency of that 
uncommon, and in the forms of it irregular aſſembly, and by neceſſary 
concluſion, the ſovercign rights of the people; the ſtrong ſupport, and 
even encouragement, and more than barely the royal protection 
given to the delinquent and ſervile faction, the enemies of the 
Revolution and of public liberty, ſeemed very naturally calculated to 
give | 2 ſuſpicion, that the king was better pleaſed with free 
principles, AS ſteps to: his power, than as regulations of it when 
obtained. OUTER Ts | 


C | Whether 


a 

Whether the attainder of the family of Jefferies, after the juſt fall and 
unpitied death of that baſe, deteſtable character, was yet abſolutely 
neceſſary to complete the work of public juſtice, I will not affirm: if 
it would have produced retribution to the injured, I ſhould have been 
pleaſed with any act of that kind; provided it had left his family a 
ſubſiſtance to preſerve them from ſtarving: but attainders rarely if eret 
end in retribution to the injured parties; and they are apt to whet the 
appetite and encreaſe the ſtrength of monarchical power: but that at the 
ſame time, the exalted qualities of Ludlow, ſo truly repreſented and fo 
peculiarly fit for public ſervice, ſhould be excluded from his country, 
was indeed a circumſtance that might well juſtify apprehenſion of a 


different principle. to benignity, having . in the W e of 
the bill of attainder aborcmontionad, 


. 


The ſtate of public parties, under indemnities and expectancies of 
favour on the delinquent fide, and neglect, not without appearances 
of ſomething more, towards thoſe to whom the people had obligations, 
and the ſovereign unfortunately greater: the too incircumſpect conduct 
even of the Difſenters, whom the letter in conſideration charges, 
I doubt on too much foundation, with inadvertence to the civil liberties 
of the public in other reſpects, even while they were promoting as 
they thought their own religious liberties, neceſfarily connected with 
general freedom, are afflicting circumſtances, I would with there might 
de a poſſibility, conſiſtent with that truth from which I as little wiſh 
as expect to find a deviation in this work on which I am obſerving, I 
wiſh, if it can conſiſtently with the ſacred rights of truth, that it may 


_ appear, 


ee 
appear, this cenſure would admit of ſome mitigation: not by juſtifying 
ſach a conduct, which cannot be juſtifyed; but by any thing that mighe 
. ſhew this diſpoſition of enlarging the power of the crown in proſpect 
of religious toleration, was not ſo generally the temper of diſſenting. 
parties, as the expreſſions ſeem to imply. I have no information that 


enables me to offer evidence that it was not; and I fear my ſentiments 
of what might have been and what was to have been expected, and 
the love of conſiſtency in character, which is rarely very near perfection 
either in parties or individuals, had perhaps entered too much into 


notions which I have entertained on this ſubject: and in which my 


eſteem to ſeveral moſt reſpeQable individuals of the diſſenting bodies, 
whoſe characters I revere for attachment to true liberty in all its 
branches, "and of others whoſe friendſhip I value highly, may have 
thrown my judgment, ſuch'as it is, into an inſenfible bias. 


At leaſt the conduct of the hierarchy, as might be expeQed, from 


a combination of religious prejudices, perſonal vices, and the political 


more extenſive vices of the ſyſtem itſelf, was much more unjuſtifiable: 
wildly ſacrificing liberty of every true kind, whether practical or in 
very principle; and traducing the ſcriptures of truth, virtue, and 
freedom, with the obtruded doctrines of paflive obedience and non= 


" reſiſtance, without limitation or r diſtinction. | 


{ | by 
The war wich Fre rance, its ehe the circumſtances of parties at 
the time, appear before the reader in a manner agreeable to epiſtolary | 
e and at the ſame time, I think not prejudicial to neceſſaty 

C 2 | information, 


( 

information in an hiſtorical view. The great ſcene in Ireland is 
ſtrongly repreſented; and the miſerable impolicy of James in throwing. 
away time and ſtrength on the ſiege of Londonderry—a - miſconduct 
which has been the rock of more enterpriſing, and more judicious 
invaders—ſeems very deſervedly reprehended. And his abſurd affecta- 
tion and anticipated abuſe of a ſovereignty not yet within his graſp ,. 
and which he was perpetually puſhing from him by his bigotted 
indiſcretion, his fooliſh extortions, and paltry expedients, are {et, 
before us in a manner very fit to give the reader a ſufficient idea of kis 
character. Indeed conſidering how much the zeal of his friends, the 
aſſiſtance of his formidable ally, and the errors and diſappointments 
of his adverſaries, did for him, under all theſe diſadvantages which 
he created for himſelf, the inference which is drawn. from all, is I 
think well warranted. —that had he preſerved any reaſonable terms 
with the Proteſtants, or conducted himſelf in his ſhort career with 
equity and moderation, he would have ſtood - no mean chance,” 
indeed, of remounting the Britiſh throne.” 

The frivolous grounds of rejection of the Place Bill, a bill 
grounded on principles of the wiſeſt, moſt neceſſary, and moſt obvious g 
caution; the imprudent and diſhonourable diſmiſſion of the Limerick 
garriſon, with means and opportunity ſupplied them of acting as 
banditti in foreign armies againſt us, as they had at home; the retention 
of an undeſerving miniſter in his office, and the triumphant impunity 
of others, have a complexion more ſuitable to the government of the 
exiled king, than of the choſen guardian of liberty, ſet with ſuch 


unreſerved 


L 13. J. 
unreſerved confidence in his place ; and ſuch very imperfe& advances, 
if any, in public ſecurity, ſeem to haye been. not very cheaply - 
| bought. at the encreaſe of two millions and near a quarter in the ſpace 
of three years to the national burden: a ſum, now indeed, too 
ſcanty perhaps, for a month's ſupply of our glorious Adminiſtration 
but then conſidered as enormous, when diſuretion and nnn 
— were only weakened, and not ae. 


.4 


1 do not n that from theſe enen, the benevolent Genius 
thould be diſpoſed to, remoye awhile to the. regions of ideal kings, 
and bappy monarebies of imagination. 5 May that Genius lye. to ſee 
a more than i imaginary happineſs of communities, under ſome conſti - 
tution beſt adapted to complete and preſerve political felieity. And 


may the page, | moſt Juſtly hated by deſpotiſm and corruption, en- 
bs times to. > come, and empires yet unborn... 


The ficond Letter, ike the firſt; and like tHe other productions of the- 

ſame happy genius and cultivated underſtanding, appears, in the moſt 

| curſory view, to be written with that fimple elegance of ſtile, which 
is becoming on every ſubject, and in every kind of writing; which is 
eſſentially requiſite, to ſupport the inoſtentatious dignity of hiſtorical: 
narration; and which I feel.it much cafier to admire, than to approach: 


in epiſtolary correſpondence, where its em eyen by 
thoſe who neglect it every where elſe. 


But from theſe general obſervations, which I hope it will beallowed: 


5 e me 
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me to have made once for all, without preſuming at the indelicacy as 
it may appear, or impertinence of repeating them hereafter unneceſſarily, | 


permit me to attempt the more difficult conſideration of thoſe circum 
ſtances, which are peculiar to the letter now before me. 


The firſt paragraph, containing Dr. Wilſon's remark on the precedent 
letter, furniſhes an anſwer to the apology which I have heard in fayour 
of the Revolutioniſts, on their neglect of the neceſſary limitations of 
encroaching monarchy ; which apology has been that they were hindered 
by the powerful faction of thoſe, who, beſides the general principles 
of arbitrary doctrine, were either perſonally attached to James, or 
religiouſly devoted to him and his family, under the unaccountable 
notions of divine right. But theſe perſons, as you obſerve, and as the 4 
tenor of the former letter infers, would have been willing enough to 
have limited thoſe powers, or not to have oppoſed their limitation 
with reſpe& to William, whom on every principle they deteſted; and 
would have truſted to divine right and the privileges they imagined to 
be inherent in the lawful hereditary monarch, that ſuch reſtrictions ſhould | 


have done no prejudice to this imaginary dignity, if events ſhould 
replace him on the throne, 


With this diſpoſition of the Jacobites, natural and neceſſary to them 
as ſuch, one ſhould have thought the Whigs, if ſincerely diſpoſed, | 
might eaſily have carried the points which the public liberty demanded, 
notwithſtanding any oppoſition from the Tories, whoſe idol being | 
abſolute power in general, and not in any particular Family, their in- 


tereſts 


101 
tereſts were as neceſſarily oppoſed to the Jacobites, as they naturally 


| ſhould have been to the Whigs; and who therefore might have been 
b. to . at * W rl Ws. . 


The king, as a true friend of . ſhould have . even more 
inimical to the general principles of the Tories, than to the particular 
prejudices of the Jacobites; he ſhould, conſiſtently with bis own 
declaration, as remarked by the ſagacious Davenant, have concurred to 
remedy the miſchiefs of the former reign; and not, contrary to his 
avowed ſenſe, and particular, at leaſt tacit, engagement, and in breach 
of one of the firſt general duties of a king of England, to have con- 
tinued and augmented one of the greateſt miſchiefs of that reign, 
the long dependance and conſequent; corruption of parliament. But 
the hiſtorical evidence of the letter, on which I am obſerving, and 
the confeſſion of his greateſt admirers and moſt devoted friends, 
concur to prove that his conduct and intentions were quite the 
reverſe of this; and only attempt to offer palliatives, as weak as 
they are improper to be beſtowed on ſuch a method of governing. 
One cannot but join with a deep concern, and mixture of indig- 
nation, in the reflexion which follows theſe particulars, on the 
conduct of the Whig party, that « fwayed rather by private in- 
«© tereſt, revenge, ambition, and other appetites, than guided by 
« 'any ſenſe. of the public good, they no ſooner had upon the 
«throne a prince, feared and reverenced abroad and idolized here, 
« but ſome perſons ”—thoſe very perſons indeed who owed a 
behaviour directly oppoſite, in regard to | their own character and 
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the public—* immediately forgot the eauſe for which wk had 
called him over. ” 


Theſe judicious remarks of ſo eminent a cotemporary of William, 
throw a light upon the fubject, againſt - which it would be difficult, 
if any thing could be ſo, for men the moſt pat tial to ſhut their eyes, 
or for the moſt ſubtle ingenuity to evade; they therefore appear to 
be very properly inſerted in this intereſting letter. If what is advanced 
by the modern writer, mentioned juſt after, relative to William's 

artifice, to evade the deſigns in favour of public liberty before his 
ſettlement on the throne, be true, as it ſeems not inconſiſtent with 
chat king's ſubſequent meaſures, I think nobody can ſay much of his 
public ſpirit, nor greatly admire the ane; and * of M 
partiſans of freedom in e | 


| | (1123443 Set 
With regard to the Tories reign, the charge that the corruptions 


of that party primarily flow from the badneſs of their hearts, and 
thence infe& their underſtanding, is certainly heavy; but I do not 
know that it is ill- founded, conſidering them as not only in baſe ſub- 
miſſion to the moſt abje& degradation of our nature, but as the magni- 
fiers of that which produces it; the active promoters of the worſt thing, 
arbitrary power; and too commonly by the worſt means, treachery and 
corruption. As far as the Whigs acted upon ſimilar principles, not 
only a Tory writer might, but this excellent writer does, with equal 
truth and candour, . paſs the ſame cenſure upon Whigs, and upon 
Whiggiſm too, if it makes any part of e ſyſtem, to 


juſtify 


[ 7 ] 
Juſtify evil and corruptive conduct dn the principles of neceſſity, or 
on the ſhocking pretext of defending the ſacred cauſe of Freedom, 
not to be defended hy ſuch aids, or champions of ſuch a kind. That 
a man's bad heart may, and naturally will, corrupt his underſtanding, 
is, I think, no abſurd aſſertion, but verified by the beſt obſervations 
of human nature, on the ſoundeſt principles of philoſophy, and on 
the general tenor of our religion. As to thoſe who would be eſteemed 
moderate Tories, and who, if they are fincere, are in reality no Tories - 
at all, they do not appear to be included within this cenſure, though 
| it does not ſeem to me poſſible to defend them from another, 
much lighter indeed, of inconſiſtency in opinion, and infirmity of 
judgement, either natural, or from prejudices of education. : 


The negle& of Ireland is another cirucmſtance of king-craft 
in the protraction of the war, which the love of continued cam- 
paigns, and the ſenſe of the favourable tendency of military enter- 
prizes to the enlargement of monarchical authority, together with the 
uſe he had made of this tendency in his own country, and the ſenſible 
remarks of Davenant, concur to render at leaſt not unreaſonably 


ſuſpected in this dexterous politician and royal hero. 


The loſs by the Iriſh war ſeems not at all immoderately taken, 
including devaſtation of every kind, and the deſtruction of multi- 
tudes of brave men on both ſides, ' the whole ultimately falling to 
our account, at the ſum, which would ſtartle any thing but our new 
political arithmetic, of ſeven millions; according to the obſervation 
| D | from 


1 


from Davenant. But, be this, rn correſpondent obſerves, 
error or mal-intention in William, the Parliament appears to have 
underſtood its own manœuvres in a degree that would hardly diſcredit 
it, even if it ſubſiſted now. And the crown appears to have pretty well 
underſtood the Parliament, when it could raiſe ſo recently, from the 
accuſtomed frugality of Engliſh government, upwards of fix millions 


in one year. 


Ho much of theſe expences was really neceſſary and well applied, 
and what proportion was diſingenuouſly abuſed, to the creating of a 
pernicious influence, it being even beyond the power of hiſtory to 

determine, it is perhaps no misfortune to a reader not to be able to 
gueſs. But that after * thirty millions expended under confidence 
of purchaſing deliverance, not only from Popery, but from the en- 
croachments of ſelfiſh power, the people ſhould have found an 
immenſe and rapid corruption of the repreſentative body, and a new 
and ſurer path paved to arbitrary power by their deliverer himſelf, muſt: 
have been mortifying in the extreme, while there was any ſenſe: of 
national hononr. 155 


In ſuch a ſituation, it had indeed been no wonder, if the temper 
of the diſappointed people co-operating with the cabals of thoſe men 
who had been the chief inſtruments in the exaltation of William, 


had brought in his rival, had not many ſingular occurrences, as the- 
Hiſtorian obſerves, prevented. | | 


Almoſt 


L 

Almoſt ten years was a long period for venal treachety of the 
choſen guardians of the people—a long one I mean then;—and for 
continued remiſſneſs of a people, whom. late experience might have 
convinced of the neceſſity of perpetual vigilance for the preſervation 
of freedom: and either as the hiſtorian with her accuſtomed propriety 
and impartiality, obſerves, William muſt have been ignorant of the nice 
balance required in the different powers of a mixed government, 
through the unfortunate friction of which, ſo much theoretical liberty 

is continually wearing off and loſt in practice, or he muſt have been 
truely idolatrous of power, to have ſuch open expectations of its two 
worſt engines, an independent revenue, and a ſtanding army, which 
ſeem to differ from corruption and oppreſſion much in the way in 
which a neceſſary cauſe differs from its effect. And indeed, I ſhould 
fear by the openneſs of his demands, contrary to the uſual 
froideur and reſerve of his temper, that the longer he had lived 


' amongſt us, the leſs he ſaw in our temper, of oppoſition to 
ſervitude. 


In the proſecution of theſe obſervations, I doubt my anxiety 
for an excellent mother, an anxiety which you will readily excuſe, 
has made my imperfect, very imperfect endeayours, yet more ſo 
than they otherwiſe might be, However, ſuch as they are, they have 
ſerved as a ſerious amuſement to my own thoughts; and I know all juſt 
allowances, and more than rigorouſly juſt, will be made by the 
candour of yours; and with this advantage, I haye reaſon to hope the 
favourable judgement of the Public. { 
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The ſpirit which the king's explicit declarations of an unbounded 
power and confidence required, had excited in the Commons, dege- 
nerate as they were, is expreſſed with energy, and its effects on each 
fide, perſpicuouſly ſhewn. The limitation to ſeven thouſand men, for 
the total eſtabliſhment of guards and garriſons in England, ſeems a 
remarkable circumſtance, conſidering the ſeaſon and the Parliament. 
And it appears ſtrongly, how unequal a match artifice and chicane is, 
for a moderate degree of firmneſs and diſcretion, when we conſider 
the ſucceſs of the parliamentary inflexibility, notwithſtanding the 
renewed alarm of abdication. The happy effect of this ſtedfaſtneſs 


is yet more apparent in the ſignal circumſtances which attended the 
diſmiſſion of the Dutch guards. | 


The affair of the forfeited eſtates, and the ſucceſs of the Commons 
in the ſcheme of reſumption, notwithſtanding the royal difinclination, 
argues yet farther what a reſolute Houſe of Commons, even though 
degenerated from their proper purity and full ſplendor of independence 
in no inconſiderable degree, may yet do for the people: but the in- 
ſtantaneous diſſolution of that Parliament, with many ſuch ſpecimens 
in hiſtory, ſhews what a king may do with freedom, and the work of 
public reformation, or redreſs of particular grievances, when he has it 
in his power to diſſolve a Parliament at pleaſure, 


The diſmiſſion of Lord Sommers ſeems to Rave been indeed, as it is 
called in the letter which I have under my eye, a great facrifice : 
and the failure of even ſuch a ſacrifice to anſwer the end propoſed, was 


121 } 


a diſappointment doubtleſs to William of a very complicated kind. 
It is happy that the laying of the foundations of exceſſive power is ſo 
very obnoxious to ſuch diſappointments and difficulties. 


One cannot help ſympathiſing with the truely patriotic author 
in an indignant ſenſe; of the low expedient of party preferments 
againſt reaſon, and public intereſt, and the yet much baſer arts of 
enormous corruption for the purpoſe of engaging the nation in a war 
more advantageous to the former country of the king, than calculated 
for the benefit of this. And in truth it is not wonderful, though un- 
happy it be, that meaſures not purely deſigned for the good of the 
community, ſhould be promoted by other methods than the ſenſe of 

the community, and their fair conſent. The foundations of a war 
Which produced ſuch momentous changes in the ſtate of Europe, and 
in the conſtitution of Great Britain, are I think Ws 1 ee 
repreſented. | 


But * can be hoped when corruption, which the Hiſtorian 
obſerves began at the latter end of the reign of Charles the Second, 
becomes ſo general as fhe remarks it to have been, in both dead 
Whig and APs at _ en now in queſtion? 


I cannot help . the 1 juſtice 95 to the conduct af 
both parties. As here the Tories and Jacobites are noticed to have 
joined their efforts in oppoling the commencement of continental war, 
wirhout either attributing the merit of the oppoſition. to the Whig 
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party, or making the war itſelf meritorious, becauſe it was a meaſure 
of theirs. It is true, the oppoſite party are not complimented with the 
beſt public motives for a' meaſure in itſelf right; nor could they 
conſiſtently on the faireſt conſideration. 


In the fame ſpirit are the obſervations which follow, which for 
the expreſſion, the ſentiment, and the philoſophical concluſion, I 
cannot forbear to extract in the words of the Author. 


% Whatever were the views, the principles, or the prejudices 
«© which actuated the conduct of the majority in the lower Houſe, it 
« is certain that they enlarged the conſtitutional ſecurity for the liber- 
« ties of the ſubjea by their limitations.in the AR of Settlement: it 
<< js certain they defeated the views of the Popiſh line, by fixing the 
t crown in the Proteſtant ſucceſſion : and it is as certain that they were 
« the only Parliament, ſince the Revolution, who had preſerved the 


« rules of economy, or even of decency, in the grants made out of 
« the purſes of their conſtituents. 


That the Omnipotent Diſpoſer and Director of all human actions 
4 and events, produces good out of evil, and often renders the pre- 
« judices and vicious affections of his creatures inſtrumental to public 
% and private happineſs, is 2 maxim, my excellent friend, no leſs 
“ common than it is true. In this ſenſe, all the enlightened lovers 
* of their country muſt have conſidered the conduct of the Par- 
, Jliament: in this ſenſe they, undoubtedly, gratefully accepted the 


* offered 


offered bleſſing; and left it to the ſame Omnipotent Ruler to judge 
« of the merit of their benefactors. | | 


But to fee the declared friends of liberty turn the populace 
againſt thoſe men in their beſt meaſures, to whom they had been 
pliant in the worſt and moſt arbitrary of the Reign now in conſidera- 
tion, is a very unpleaſant object of contemplation; and the means 
uſed to ſuppreſs the tumults thus excited, are very juſtly cenſured, as- 
well as thoſe which had been uſed to excite them. 


Hardly more pleaſant i is the unſeaſonable, and at any time anjufti-- 
fiable conduct of the Lords in the matter of impeachments ; in which: 
the univerſal maxim of natural juſtice and conſtitutional law, for- 
bidding a man to be judge where he is party, appeats to have a: 
peculiar force. , 


The obſervation with regard to the party prejudices-of this Parlia-- 
ment notwithſtanding, in ſelecting two of the Whig leaders, while 
of their own faction there were others equally culpable, i is ſo juſt that 
it would not have eaſily been drawn into cenſure, if it had been car- 
ried no further: but the ſame juſtneſs of judgment purſues the point, 
and pronounces with true ſpirit that though the ſelection in a perſonal 
view was partial; the principle of the impeachment in a general con- 

ſideration was perfectly conſtitutional: as calling thoſe individuals to 
account (from which certainly no merit ſhould exempt any) who acted 
as inſtruments in tranſactions found to be deſtructive of the public weal. 
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The arttol indifference of William, * enjoying che conteſts of bis 
Parliament, and thus drawing both parties le the dependence which 
he deſired, is a trait very diſtinguiſhing and important; and I do not 
remember to have ſeen it any where elſe: though it is fairly drawn 
from the materials of facts common to every hiſtorianz and only I 
think, a mark out of many, of ſuperior diſcernment. 


The opportune incident to the Court party from the imprudent pro- 
miſes of Lewis to the baniſhed James, in the laſt ſcene of mortality, 
appears to be juſtly taken, rather as a pretext, than as the true cauſe 


of the war: though this nation ſeems to have had more concern in the 
pretext than in the cauſe, 


I am not enough at caſe to do Juſtice to the account of the diſſo- 
lution of the Tory Parliament, as of the Whig before: the judicious 
reflections on the calling of the new Parliament, and on the ſtate of 
the nation at that time; the juſt remarks on the ſpeech of William, 
and the deductions drawn from that very remarkable harangue by 
compariſon with the character of the ſpeaker, the circumſtances of 
the times, the Parliament, and the nation: the ſingular turn in 
favour of the W hig party, rather to the ſtrengthning of Court influence 
than to any public advantage: the eager operations of both Houſes 
towards precipitating the favourite obje& of the king: the relation of 
the famous conteſt of the Commons, for the privilege of their Houſe 
againſt popular attacks in the midſt of their obſequiouſneſs to the 
Court; and the death of the diſtinguiſhed individual who had been the 


= 


4 ſpring 
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ſpring of ſo many great events, juſt at the inſtant when he appeared 
eſtabliſhed in the plenitude of long coveted power, and in the height 


of unbounded expectations, to the ſucceſs of which all things ſeemed 
to adminiſter, | 


The ſumming up of all is admirable. The contraſt between 
the theoretical improvement of the underſtandings of people, con- 
cerning the conſtitution, and the practical depravation, is ſtrikingly juſt. 
The obſervation is I think uncontrovertible, that there is no one article 
in the Declaration of Rights, which had not been recognized by former 
princes; of which Magna Charta, the 28 Ed. III. the 16 Car. I. ch. 10 
the Petition of Rights, and other ſtatutes are evidence: and though the 
reverence of ignorant ſuperſtition was more ſuddenly diſſipated than it 
might otherwiſe perhaps have been, the influence ariſing from the diſ- 
poſal of an immenſe revenue had indeed given more ſolid increaſe to 
the power of the crown, than hereditary princes had derived from 
the notion of an unalienable indefeaſible right: and of this opinion, 
in a great meaſure, ſeems a writer, who upon this occaſion is not to 
be ſuſpected by the moſt jealous: I mean the author of the Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England, who ſeems to be forced by the evidence 
of the thing to acknowledge, b. IV. ch. 33. par. vi. pretty near the 
ſame effects of the acquiſition of the crown in influence, of what it 
has apparently loſt in prerogative. 8 | 


The ſtrong and melancholy picture of the undeniable conſequences 
of the Revolution, fills one with a painful admiration. The character 
| E | of 
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of William, as rather a fortunate and ſplendid than an intrinſically 
great character, is I fear too juſt; and I doubt impartial poſterity wilt 
conclude, on the queſtion of the hiſtorian, 'in the cloſe of her letter, 
« whether he was the ſaviour and deliverer of this country, or the 
« ſubverter of the remaining ſound principles he found in the con- 
ce ſtitution ?” with too much reaſon and evidence to preponderats 


in the negative of the former, and affirmative of the latter part. 


With reſpe& to the third Letter, the beginning of it is employed 
on a very important ſubje&, the National Debt, the effects of which 
have been ſo important, and the manner of creating, palliating, and 
ſupporting it, ſo very ſingular, that a full, conciſe, and clear account 
of its origin, principles, and effects, muſt ever be intereſting and in- 
ſtructive: perhaps never more than at the preſent criſis. i ging 


The party and private cauſes which firſt gave riſe to this evil, un- 
known and we may preſume unimagined a century and an half ago; 
the immediate, particular, and public miſchiefs, that flowed from. 
this fatal ſource; the enervation of ceconomy, public and private; | the: 
proſtitution of honour, and corruption of national manners; the creation; 
of a new ſpecies of deſpotiſm, contriving under the forms of a free, 
government, to anſwer the purpoſes and produce the evils of the worſt, 
by methods more pernicious, more effectual, and more ſecure, than; 
all the ſubtilty of Auguſtus could invent, are diſplayed in a manner 
which gives novelty to a ſubject, the conſtant theme of hiſtorians and 
politicians, ſince its appearance in this country: an important admoni-' 

5 tion 
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tion to future times and countries; and an eaſy and juſt preparation 
for the diſcovery of changes in our conſtitution and national circum- 
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ſtances, otherwiſe unaccountable. 


g It is rather curious to oblervs mich the inſtructive author, how little 
circumſtances relative to the ſovereign ſhall turn the conduct of a party 
againſt its principles; and what is yet more, induce it to.co-operate 
with its rivals ; and how eaſily the cauſe of public liberty, when it is 
in the hands of a faction, and not in the people's own, can be bowed 
and warpt to perſonal fears, avarice, ambition, or vanity, as was re- 
markably the caſe of the Whig party, on the acceſſion of Anne. 


"The a&t of perſonal generoſity in the Queen, in deducting an ben 
thouſand pounds from her yearly revenue, has its juſt praiſe given to 
it: but it is ſhocking to obſerve. it ſo truely contraſted with the 
negle& of political economy, at the ſame time, by the ſame per- 
ſon, continued through her reign. Vet worſe is it to fee a Par- 
lizment and à nation puſhing on an extravagant and boundleſs 
war, as principals, (and not according to the propoſal which is 
aſcribed to the Earl of Rocheſter, as auxiliaries,) under pretext of 
maintaining the liberty of Europe; and at home plunging theic 
own into the abyſs of corruption, and contented with the echoes 
of divine and indefeaſible right from the pulpit, which can power- 
fully defend a far different cauſe than that of abſurdity and op- 
preſſion, and from the walls of the repreſentative council. 
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The rapid and illuminated detail of the military operations of the 
favourite general, gives in my apprehenſion a ſtriking general idea; 
which is all that can be required, or perhaps ſhould be attempted by 
an hiſtorian upon ſuch a ſubje&t: of which this is particularly true, 
which has been obſerved of our imagination in general, that a certain 
degree of remoteneſs is neceſſary to a general comprehenſion of the 
object to be viewed. The characteriſtic ſtrokes and great outlines are 
quite ſufficient; and they are exhibited with great force, and in a very 
juſt and lively manner: the reſt I readily allow would have been ob- 
ſcure and languidz or if- they could have been diftinaly expreſſed, 
without prejudice to the comprehenſive idea of the whole war, they 


could only have kept objects behind of much ſuperior importance with 
reſpect to inſtruction and ſolid entertainment. 


However, the drawing of homogeneous facts into one focus, and 
thus preſerving to each train of events its proper colour, and juſt 
diſerimination, by an elegant arrangement, and from a multitude of 
mutually interfering incidents, and a vaſt extent and variety of matter, 
deducing a fimple, uniform, and connected view, is what I would 
endeavoar to repreſent as it deſerves, if any who has peruſed the great 
hiſtory of the Houſe of Stewarts could be ſurpriſed in finding the 
ſame order and beauty of diftribution upon a different ſcale in that 
part of the preſent work, of which I am now ſpeaking. I am con- 
tent, therefore, to obſerve, that if next to inveſtigation, diſpoſition 
of matter be the firſt and moſt effential merit of an hiſtorian, it will 
be impoſſible to do juſtice to this hiſtory juſt publiſhed, fo effectually 


1 1 


as by wiſhing that it muy bo exarained in theſe two great points with 
the moſt critical exactneſs; that it may be not ſuperficially dene 


nor partially tried; but have impartiality, 21 and mne 
for its inquiſitors. 


Unhappily the ſtate of out naval affairs in Queen Anne's reign did 
not call for theſe talents of ſelection, diſpoſition and arrangement: 
and yet I think, I have ſeen even the ſcandalous trifling in our affairs 
at that time, in our proper element, pretty verboſely enumerated by 
ſome writers who have appeared to fancy themſelves obliged, if a year 
was taken up in doing of nothing, to be as liberal of words, paper, 
and time, in writing about that nothing, as in elucidating any the 
moſt involved, inſtructive, and intereſting point, Nay 1 think it has 
frequently happened that a trifling prolixity has been compenſated by a 
5 ſo i ur as to omit me 5 5 material parts of the ſubject. | 


But though facts wn ey ets des head of marine affairgy 
and the hiſtorian neither could ſupply that deſect, by ſtepping out of 
the province of hiſtory, nos choſe to fatigue the reader by a dult 
recital of unimportant events, yet this defect itſelf of materials has 
given an opportunity of ſetting the impolicy of thoſe times in a very 
inſtructive point of view, by contraſting the eclat of our triumphs by 
land, which vaniſhed like a meteor and left us worſe than difappointed,. 
with the obſcurity that hung ſo heavily on our naval honour, and the 
voluntary loſs of ſolid and ſecure advantages. One while to gratify 
the genius, or to ſubſerve the policy of a great general whom we had 
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choſen for our king; and another to furniſh a very he nourable poſt to a 
very good ſort of a" man who had the honour to be huſband to our 


Queen; without being ſo ill-natured, or ſo uncourtly as to trouble 


ourſelves whether indolence, ductility, and want of judgement, in the 
affair committed to him, were proper qualifications for the office of 
Lord High Admiral of England; or whether it Was prudent to do 
credit to the appointment by a farther acquieſcence in an unconſtita- 
tional council of aſſiſtance. Of the unſuitableneſs of the Prince, of 
Denmark to this great charge, and of the ill ſtate of our 
marine at that period, there is n more agreement, I think, than is 
common in the opinions of writers on our hiltory, I ſhould therefore 
haye taken leſs notice of it here; only that one may obſerve, where 


there is an agreement in facts and general obſervations, a manner and 


x juſtneſs i in the applying of them, A diſcernment of cauſes and con- 


ſequences that makes a reflection very important, or an incident, or 
gircumſtance of character inſtructive in the hands of an hiſtorian 
worthy of that diſtinguiſhed name, which in an ordinary writer 
would. be of little moment. The cauſe, for inſtance, of this incon- 
venience others might have been content to trace from the perſonal; 
diſpoſition of the Queen, or the facility of the people, happy in their 
victories by land: but the principle of overgrowing monarchical 
influence operating in this, as in various more general inſtances, and 
producing effects ſo oppoſite to the true ſpirit of the conſtitution, and in- 
tereſts of the people, was worthy to be marked, rather than more ſe- 
condaty or incidental cauſes, or conſequences of leſs extent and im- 
portance. 

And 


EN 
And with regard to the conſtitution, which this and the former 
hiſtory F: extenſively coiifiders in the important caſe of the borough 
of Ayletbury, I'feel'a kind of perſonal ſutisfaction, to find the opinion 
I entertained of the Chief Juſtice Holt, on that memorable occaſion, 
ſo agreeing with the ſentiments, of ſo enlarged an underſtanding, and 
ſo comprehenſive a Judgement: though 1 know there have been, very 
conſiderable names in the profeſſion, on. the other fide; and that a 
recent caſe was adjudged. upon principles directly oppoſite to thoſe 
upon which the great judge, of whom I have been ſpeaking, founded. 
his opinion. But I never could comprehend the principles, however 
learnedly : and ingeniouſly maintained, of thoſe later deciſions : nor ſee 
a reaſon why the court of King's. Bench, or any other court, ſhould 
not be ahle to perceive, that whatever privileges there might be in any- 
coutt, there could be none to hinder a man from ſeeking remedy for 
a grievance, which he ſuppoſed himſelf. to have ſuffered, by due pro- 
ceſs of law; or why that, or any other court, ſhould not be able. to 
diſcharge. a man, committed by whomſoever, who on the face of the 
commitment was detained for no illegal or unwarrantable act, but for. 


proſecuting a ſuit before a competent. juriſdiction, ; and for a..cauſe of. 
action legal and conſtitutional. 


* 1 0 


The reſolutions of the Lords, upon this great benin, are 6. 
worded, and convey ſuch conſtitutional principles, that 1 am very 
glad to ſee them included in a work which is ſo fit to en 
them in ur memory, and commend them, to poſterity, 

O 


At 
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At the ſame time, with regard to the motives of the contending 
parties on either fide, we are led by facts no leſs than by the obſerva- 


tions that follow, to think that Cæſar had a party, and who elſe you 
will had a party, but the Public had none. 


With reſpect to the proviſion for the Clergy, if the party of the 

Public had been ſtronger than private parties or factions, the ſcheme 
of Sir John Holland and Sir Joſeph Jekyl to diſcharge them from 
the tenths and firſt fruits, thoſe reliques of Papal dependence, and to 
have raiſed a new fund to anſwer the beneficent intentions of the 
Queen, appears to have been a better and more conſtitutional expe- 


dient than that of transferring this ſingular branch of the revenue 
towards the increaſe of ſmall benefices. 


But we find where the monarchical principle has been ſucceſsful in 

its efforts to increaſe its aſcendancy at the expence of thoſe other 
ö powers which in theory are always ſuppoſed to retain the conſtitu- 
tional equilibrium, that Whig and Tory, or any other parties under 
any other names, are not much better than puppets which the people 
are content to be at the eoſt and trouble of keeping for the amuſement 
of the ſovereign, and which are ſhifted and played accordingly, while 
the people, like true Britons, ſometimes clap, ſometimes hiſs, and 
much oftener and longer doſe over the ſpectacle. Accordingly the 
Whigs appear and out comes an act for farther ſecurity of the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, with the trifling omiſſion under a Whig miniſtry of the li- 


mitations juſtly thought neceſſary for the liberty of the people. 
x | 
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The great and extraordinaryalteration in the political ſtate of England, 
and the neighbouring kingdom, by reducing both into one, by the 
famous Union, is repreſented, with the preparatory ſteps, and moſt 
remarkable concomitant circumſtances, in a very full point of light, 
as it required to be. The temper, ſtate, and conduct of the Scotch 
nation, from the time of the Reyolution in England, to that ſignal 
change, was apparently , neceſſary. to be deſcribed, in order to give a 
Juſt idea of the various ſprings and movements of ſuch an eyent: and 
upon the knowledge of theſe, not only a juſt notion of the cauſes by 
which it was brought forwards, retarded, and at laſt effected, but the 
principles of a right determination as to the natural fitneſs, political 
expedience, or juſtice of the meaſure, muſt greatly depend. 


With reſpect to England, the hiſtorian—though declining anexpreſs 
judgement—has furniſhed the reader with a clue which may lead him, 
I think, without much difficulty to decide whether the Union ought to 
be conſidered beneficial to this part of the united kingdoms: which 
admitted no leſs than forty-five Scotch members, an eleventh part of 
the whole Houſe of Commons, to a ſhare in the joint legiſlature of 
both kingdoms, in that branch of the legiſlature whoſe independence 
and freedom from all extraneous influence, is of ſuch ineſtimable 
importance; which admitted ſixteen Scotch peers to a ſhare in the 
legiſlature together with the peers of England in the other Houſe; 
which * had been repeatedly rejected on very ſound principles on both 
« ſides ;” which was at once to bind, to conſtrain, to force, into the 
cloſeſt union, two nations who had ever regarded each other with the 

F 


eyes 


* 
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eyes of jealouſy, and whom the temperature of air, (and though not 
ſtrictly ſpeaking any great difference of climate, natural cauſes of a 
ſimilar, or more extenſive kind) and more than theſe, the utmoſt op- 
poſition of national manners, and animoſities of the moſt inveterate 
ſort exerciſed for ages had made more than hoſtile to one another; 
and who, though vehemence of oppoſition, and rancour of averfion, 
ſhould have ceaſed at once, which took ſo much time to cool and 
ſoften, appeared naturally inapt for a perfect coalition. x 


With regard to Scotland in particular, when we conſider the temper 
on which they proceeded in reſolving, without being obliged to 
quibble, or condeſcending to palliate, that James by his miſgovern- 
ment had forfeited his right to the crown; when we conſider their 
ſtruggles for the independence of their Parliament, the independence 
of their judges, the independence of their eccleſiaſtical government; 
when we reflect on the vigour of their commercial enterpriſes as a 
ſeparate nation, and with every check thrown in their way, and every 
gale of encouragement changed into the moſt adverſe blaſts ; when we 
reflect on the ſentiments and conduct of thoſe who ſeem to have been 
among the wiſeſt, the moſt patriotic, and moſt intelligent in the in- 
tereſts of their country, in the Scotch Parliament ; when we reflect 
that with the advancement of individuals, with the acquiſition of 
commercial intereſts, perhaps of doubtful utility in proportion to- 
the nature of their reſources, and the ſuperior opulence and cultiva- 
tion of their newly united neighbour—and poſſibly as to thoſe points: 
in which the advantage might be moſt real, not unattainable inde- 


5 - pendently 
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pendently of the Union: —when we obſerve, that with their pro- 
portion in the taxes to their ſhate in the repreſentative body not 
ſo high as that of one to four, and their national laws and 
- cuſtoms, and in a great meaſure their judicature, though with an 
ambiguous clauſe as to the latter, preſerved entire, they yet loſt 
their national independence for which they had ſpent: rivers of blood, 
preferring hard freedom to the eaſieſt and moſt ſplendid fervitude, loſt 
that which is the nerve of public ſpirit and civil improvement, and 
came into a legiſlature corrupted in its moſt eſſential principles, and 
not then in the faireſt proſpe& of melioration ; and that, whoſeſoever 
might be the gain, they were ſold and tricked, and after all coerced 
into the Union, though I will. not preſume to affirm that the Scotch 
may not have gained commercial and other advantages of real value 
by it, I cannot eaſily think that they were gainers on the whole. 


I am far from thinking that thoſe advantages were purchaſed cheap- 
ly: I am not without the apprehenſions profeſſed at the time by men 
whoſe political principles in other reſpects lay me under no partiality 
in their favour. And whether, on the whole, the Union will operate 
to the ſecurity, or to the deſtruction of the whole empire, I leave to 
be inferred from an impartial view of the accurate and juſt account 
given in the Hiſtory; and upon the whole evidence taken together. 


In the beginning of the fourth of theſe intereſting Letters, the 
author has expreſſed her inducements to that particular brevity which 
ſhe has uſed in the military part of the narration, in terms ſo happy, 

oy | and 
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and upon reaſons of ſuch ſolidity and importance, that I think the 
tranſcribing of her own words will be more ſatisfactory and agreeable 
than any thing I could ſay. And I truſt every friend of liberty, public 
virtue, and human felicity, will ſubſcribe with me to the juſtneſs and 
propriety of the general obſervation : and that hardly any impartial 
judge, competently informed upon the ſubject, will difſent from the 
particular application.—The words are theſe : | 


« I know of no real advantage which can accrue to any people 
« from ſucceſs in arms, but that of political ſecurity, or the attain- 
e ment of ſuch a proportion of riches, as, rendered nationally bene- 
te ficial, by the honeſt economy of a wiſe and juſt government, may 


« in part or in whole exonerate the public from the burthen of 
„% taxes, | 


« This was for a {cries of years the fruits of Roman conqueſts; 
<< but when inſtead of ſuch beneficial conſequences, victory only 
«* ſerves to facilitate the ends of domeſtic tyranny, and is purchaſed 
« with the addition of accumulated taxes, with public debts and 
<< public flavery, for my own part I look upon the military atchieye- 
* ments of ſuch a nation as ſo many badges of their ſervitude, or as 
«« plaring marks of their folly, and therefore I cannot dwell with 
e plcaſure on the unpleaſing ſubjeR.” 


As I have tranſcribed this paſſage on account of the conciſe and full 
alluſtration it gives of the motives of a conduct which few hiſtorians 
have 
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have had the diſcretion to purſue. I beg leave to tranſeribe the fol- 
lowing for the ſake of the clear and juſt retroſpect which I think it 
gives of the ſtate of the nation, for about thirty years from the 
Revolution; with the proſpect of the public diſpoſitions influencing 
that memorable period, which is the next object of this ſingularly 
inſtructive and pleaſing letter, now engaging my conſideration, —— 
It is this: 


« As from the period of the Revolution to the preſent era, the 
* motive for contention between Whig and Tory was merely the 
« enjoyment of power and lucre of office, the nation reaped no 
© benefit from oppoſition conducted on no one principle of public 
good: the purſe of the nation was as liberally granted as it was 
« laviſhly ſquandered; and the people, who never examine remote 
* conſequences, were not in general diſpleaſed, even with the in- 
«« curring large debts, for the glorious purpoſe of mortifying the pride 
« of Lewis, and humbling the pretenſions of the French court.” 


I beg pardon for this extract, becauſe ſome very ſage ſpeculatiſts 
have lately diſcovered that hiſtorical facts and obſervations may be 
very ingenious and amuſing, but that as for us, we live quite out of all 

need of benefit from hiſtorical analogy ; that contrary to the opinion 
| of Solomon, every thing is new under the ſun; and that we are as 
much exempt from any neceſſity, and fuperior to any inducement, of 
learning wiſdom from the errors of our anceſtors, as our poſterity is 
likely to think itſelf exempt from benefiting by the mighty and un- 

exampled 


t $1. 
exampled inſtances of our governmental wiſdom, exemplified ſo con- 
ſtantly and ſignally at this day. Therefore as the parties of queen 
Anne's reign are dead, and as doubtleſs none have riſen, and none cer 
will riſe, like them, I only am to be underſtood as quoting an obſer- 
vation on a curioſity in civil hiſtory, which, like ſome in natural, is ſo 
long without example or inſtance of ſimilarity, that it may be ſup- 
poſed almoſt unintelligible or inconceivable to readers. of this 
time, who know that every meaſure of government, and every mea- 
ſure of oppoſition, is invariably directed to that end, that one prin- 
ciple, which the old-faſhioned parties of thoſe leſs virtuous and happy 
days overlooked for lucre or power, the public good. 


There is one obſervation of the people never examining remote 
conſequences, or as Harrington expreſſes it, feeling but not ſceing,” 
that perhaps ſome are ready enough to anticipate and interpret to the 
prejudice of popular government; as I think a learned and acute com- 
mentator on Shakeſpeare does, in a note on the play of Coriolanus. 


But though the people are not made for remote ſpeculation, the 
hiſtorian has ſhewn us in her great hiſtory for what they are made: 
for integrity, reſolution, and public independence; for the choice of 
repreſentatives and managers in truſt of their affairs, poſſeſſed of thoſe 
qualities which are not of the moſt abſtruſe nature; for the foundation 
of equitable, juſt, and wiſe government. Whereas all other forms, or 
principles of government that deviate from the popular, in proportion as 


they become arbitrary, are naturally ſelfiſh, and ſee the preſent intereſts 
of 
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of the community as remote, and their own imagined interefts,. 


| whether of . n 
and real, 


I hope this is not abſolutely digreſſion; and now return more imme- 
diately to my ſubject. 


And here on a ſudden amidſt the blaze of victory, and the in- 
effectual calls of peace, we meet with one of tHoſe incidents, which. 
the French writers of the Roman hiſtory, Cartrou and Rouille ob- 
| ſerve, with the prudence of experimental information, to be peculiar 
to governments of a monarchical caſt : the councils and intereſts, con- 
duct, character, and fate of a nation, however ſplendid in its ſue- 
ceſſes, extenſive in territory, opulent, and in general eſtimation great, 
dependent on ſuch little, ſecret, and narrow cauſes, as govern. the 
| intereſts of private families, and ſacrificed to the changeable affections 
| of an individual. In this view, the repreſentation of the perſonal. 
foibles of Queen Anne, and the higher faults of her favourite 
Ducheſs, becomes moſt materially intereſting, and indeed, the contraſt 
of character, and the oppoſition in both parties, between temper 
and ſituation, exhibits a very beautiful and ſtriking picture, when 
drawn by ſo elegant, ſkillful,” and animated a pencil. And Mrs. 
Maſham completes the groupe with her Harley; while the change of 
| ſtile, or difference of drapery and colouring puts one very properly in 
mind that we are to conſider the nation is included at that time, in the 
perſons of the good- natured Queen, the imperious Ducheſs, the 

inſinuating 
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infinuating woman of the bed- chamber; and Mr. Harley, ma- 


nager of the puppets, to recur to my former alluſion, in the lower 
theatre. ; 


The ſcheme of this celebrated gentleman, of forming a miniſtry 
promiſcuouſly of Whig and Tory, without reſpect to party feud and 
party principle, I believe is juſtly commended, as good in itſelf,” 
but when we conſider how very delicate a point it muſt be, to form, 
retain, and employ, beneficially to the public, a miniſtry ſo conſti- 
tuted; and how much room there is for deſign or miſtake in the per- 
ſon who ſhould form, to render it either a private coalition of factions, 
for his own benefit, or a ſyſtem of ill afforted and diſcordant parts; 
we cannot wonder if this ſhould be found true, (though indeed 


unhappily for this country) which is immediately ſubjoined, that ſuch 
a maxim has never been either judiciouſly purſued or fairly intended. 


It is curious too, on this occaſion, to obſerve the common error of 
princes, ſo viſible, ſo glaring, in Queen Anne, of thinking themſelves 
then moſt abſolute, when they are perſuaded to become, in the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt humiliating ſenſe, dependent. 


And now we are ſhewn in this hiſtory, a nation whom neither mil- 
lions expended upon millions, nor the lives of thouſands laviſhed for 
ends as apparently interminable as thoſe of the then war, could awaken 

to attention, raiſed by janglings of family parties about the court, and 
excited by one diſaſtrous battle; that of Almanza, perhaps happily 
4 diſaſtrous 
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diſaſtrous, if they had perſevered to make a right uſe of it, raiſed to 
examine into the application of their monies, into the miſerable and 
diſgraceful ſtate of their proper glory and bulwark, the marine; and 
the miniſters by © a ſtrange juſtification, pleading examples for the | 
* abuſe of truſt and the neglect of the moſt important national con- 
«© cerns.” From thence we have a view given. us of the Scotch com- 
motion, which was more fortunately.eſcaped than prudently provided 
againſt; the Duke of Marlborough's ſucceſsful campaign in Flanders; 
the revival of the Whig party; the bleflings of victories; bonfires,. 
votes of ſeven millions for the ſervice of the campaign, and. the. 
glorious addition of ten thouſand men to the eſtabliſhment of the 
former year, | 


Conformably to this Groation * en we 2 en if the 
matter were future and not paſt, the reſort to chimerical and ruinous a 
expedients for the ſupport of miniſterial prodigality. Hence the enlarge- 
ment of the fund of the Bank of England, and prolongation of its term, 
and together with this the extenſion of the pomæria of paper currency, 
% inſtead,” in the words of the wiſe and patriotic hiſtorian; . inſtead 
« of paying off any part of the national debt, and getting rid of a 
« ſwarm of ſtock-jobbers and tax-gatherers, which preyed on the 
« vitals of the commonwealth.” And would this were the only inſtance 

of the truth of that maxim, which is on this occaſion ſo aptly intro- 
duced, that of all human errors, the errors of government are the 
i ſeldomeſt corrected. As indeed, where power, pride, ſelſiſh inte- 
_ concur ſo MEE to furniſh the temptation, and the means of 


G perſiſting 
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peififling i in error, it miſt naturally be expected. If one ſhould * 
how England came not to de annihilated in ſuch eircumſtattccs, the 
anſwer ſeems furniſhed by the hiſtoriat!; Who thews tlie enemies of 
this country, as imprudent at that time, and as deſtitate of right 
principles of policy, as England herſelf : we overwhelmed with 
ſucceſſes, diſproportioned to our ſtrength, not conducive to increaſe, 
and naturally tending to exhauſt it; they finking under defeats, 
which as not being merely the fate of war, but having temerity and 
mal · adminiſtration at their root, were in a ſtate without remedy and 
without hope, farther N be n _ our own: e 
ment in miſ conduct. Ry. $0. e 


We then in ſuch a juncture ſee with ſome admiration, under the 
guidance of the hiſtoric muſe, te conduct of the greut military 
negotiators. of peace rejecłing the propdſals of Lewis to give up 
the Spaniſh monarchy to the Houſe of Auſtria, without equivalent; 
to cede the conqueſts on the empire upon the Upper Nhine; furniſh 
2 barrier for- Holland; recognize) the eite of Oden Anme; diſclaims 
the Pretender, and remove him from the French demittions; ackiiows' 
ledge the Proteſtant Suoeeſſiom to the crowof Great Britain; reſtore 
his poſſeſſions to the Duke of Savoy; and agree to the cefſions made 
to the King of Portugal by the allles. Obe would · have been glad to- 
have ſeen ſome reaſon from our behaviour, and that of the Duteh States, 
on this occaſion, to have congratulated our cohα;try oh an inſtanee of 
that 6 ebene, hroderation'in ſudceſs,”. he IN 
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But we were rather perhaps willing, at that time, to force our 
enemies into a an opportunity of exerting the.leſs Gogulaz virtue of rer 
ſolution under adverſity ; ; and they paid us with the victory of Moms, 
| purchaſed at ſo dear a price on our part, and i in which the conteſt ; 
ſeems juſtly to he conſidered as one of the moſt obſtinate ever known 
Tran en rab 01 150285 $067 gie bn 
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The japan on 9 e ya Rind, Weile paſt by ha 
who were nat their paſſionate and, devoted admirets, is impartially 
expreſſedʒ and I leave it without comment to the conſideration of the 
reader, now pretty much unbiaſſed. by the influence of either, of * 
Panties. for or againſt. the aQlipn. | | 


The conduct of che amazed and dejected Lewis, and of the States 
of Holland, might well, I think, furniſh the reflection which it, does 
to the writer of the hiſtorical letter which Lam now conſidering; 
and which is, conveyed, in the worde of Shakeſpeare, who bas che 
Juſt honour of being called by. her “ our divine poet z”” « „Take 
« pbyſic, pomp!” Would that n took it as NAT, as it 251 
wn ö ; | 


* 


- > d 


| In the midſt of this intereſting ſituation,” w yith national concerns 
of fach ineſtimable importante on her hands, with what aſtoniſhment 
does one ſee Great Britain ” abſorbed in a moſt contemptible 
purſuit! The Queen, the Lords, . the, Commons, the. Clergy, 


the people, preſs, pulpjte fenster, tape, Millers, end highways; | 
. | G 2 every 
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every quarter, every moment, and in a manner every individual, 
intereſted in the quarrel of Sacheverel, an obſcure patron of a nonſen- 
ſical doctrine, and as the hiſtorian remarks, too inſignificant to de at- 
tacked. and too contemptible to be ſupported. 


And yet here was a matter ſo ardently 6 that in the nervous 
language of this truely animated Author, juſtified by cotemporary 
hiſtorians, *©* at no period of our hiſtory, in no exigence of the ſtate, 
« was the attention of the public equally rouſed. Never prophet 
* honoured with the divine commiſſion of declaring religious truths to 
« a believing people, never patriot on the point of being exalted to the 
« crown of martyrdom for the cauſe of equal law and liberty, had 
been attended by the populace with ſuch officious zeal.” 


T he remaining events, whether of the change produced in the 
intereſts of Europe by the teſtamentary diſpoſition of the emperor 
Joſeph, and the danger of the annexation of the Spaniſh to the Impe- 
rial crown in the perſon of his ſon Charles, the intrigues of domeſtic 
politics, and the various occurrences in which Great Britain was 
concerned, previous to the peace of Utrecht, are ſo conciſely related, 
and with ſuch /za/or of circumſtances, and perſpicuity of arrangement, 
that it would I think be idle for me to attempt an abridgement of 
them; or to do. any thing more than refer to the work itſelf. 


4 


The conduct of a man, who from timidity, or principles of that 
ſubtility, which in low minds ſetves in the place of wiſdom, is 


attempting 


451 
attempting to be the bat of the fable, a bird with the birds, and a beaſt 
with the beaſts, while he carries apparent marks incompatible with 
either, and by his reſemblance of both has neither in confidence with 
him, was proper to be repreſented particularly, and in its true light, 
by the diſcerning writer of theſe Hiſtorical Letters, that one might 
ſee not only, * unde tibi & patriæ quod imitere capias,” the ſubjects of 
imitation, not over abundant i in the modern hiſtory. of our country, 
but that which is to be avoided as baſe and corrupt in principle, deſpi- 
cable and ruinous in practice; © the fædum incepto, fedum exitu quod 
4 wites.” And this by a writer equally qualified by diſpoſition, enabled 
by indefatigable ſpirit of enquiry, and afliſted by the energy of genius, 
and powers of compoſition, to ſet ie examples of both in the moſt 
illuſtrious point of view. 


The character of Queen Anne in the cloſe of this Letter, ſeems 
to my apprehenſion, very impartially and judiciouſly drawn: and is 
ſuch, that, though on the whole it engages our ſincere good opinion, 
and a kind of affectionate pity for the incapacity and infirmities of a 
perſon ſo well diſpoſed, neceſſarily terminates in the ſame concluſion 
with that which is made by the hiſtorian: inducing to reflect | 
with concern on the ſtate of thoſe nations who have made it 
eſſential to any tolerable degree of public felicity and honour, that 25 
rectitude of heart, and comprehenſive wiſdom, rarely to be found i in 
the freeſt and moſt incorrupt ſtations of life, ſhould unite in an ids. 
vidual, born to the intoxicating height of ſovereign eminence, and 


I educated 


k 
educated in that mode, af which the ae eee 
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+: now, in cooſidering u e fifth Letter, © enter  ypon anw period, i in 


which the Whigs ſcem tq b have had 3 a full opportunity. o of diſplaying 
the true extent o of their patriptiſin. 4 And, gow. under this, miniſtry 
who by their language might have been erpeged—4e uſe” the words 
of the admired writer, whoſe work is now before we. ſeated in 

« « the heart of the ſovereign, governing his counſels, and intruſted ain 
7 the adminiſtration of his government to diſpenſe, law, and Juſtice | 
„ throughout the kingdom, to correct the errors. of | former admi- 
cc * niſtrations, and, tc to place the \conſtirutional forms on a baſis ſufft- 
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a « ciently broad and ſolid to foeure the permanent. exiſjence : of that 


a nh 
« freedom which they pretended to admire:” we find the hiſtorian 


preſenting us with the fruits even of theſe men, the **;ſuſpegfion; of 
«+. the Habeas Corpus AQ, chat great bulwark of. Engliſh liberty,” 
aud paſting of the ſevere and arbitrary act, which is commonly known, 
by the name of the. Riot AQ; and. .truely,charaQerized; as; a, * 
« and unconſtitutional alete eee * . 


dS AS 


2 Fu of the important reflection wit which the account of it 
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is cloſed. 
4% Thus 


[#1 

„Thus abruptly finiſhed an expedition untorreRtly executed, and 

* injudiciouſly formed: but what better could be expected from weak 

„ councils, from treacherous friends, and from digjointed: factions? 

acting ſolely from the motives of reſentment and diſappointed: am- 

« bition, totally void of thoſe ſound principles on which human na- 

«< ture can alone be elevated above the which. muſt ever: 
attend unſucceſsful . * 


1 base taken dhe liberty ef quoting this valuable, paſſige, with- 
the omiſſion of a word, which I conjecture to have been an 
error of the preſs Jas it prevents the period from clofing; as agtee- 
ably to the evident ee the author it ſhould do in "this 


I edule: perhaps have received ſome addition of pleaſure, 1. A: 
little. had been ſaid on the character of Lord Derwentwater, who 
ſeems to have been almoſt the only perſon among the leaders of that 
commotion worthy, of ſuch a notice; but as he was: cut off ſo early, 
and had little opportunity of Tyfluencing, or or ſuſpending the fate of a 
war ſo ill conducted in general, and ſo precipitately ended, perhaps 
the wiſh, if it had been itidulged, would habe appeated not ſo well 
fourided; and in the brevity of epiſtobafy natration, the great liheb 
neceſſary to a right idea of hiſtory miglit pechape have been ihjored;: 
by attention to a character, which, all cirtumſtunces taken 1 A_ 
—_ n pes wee er. ol logen ph. 
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However: 


[48] 

However this may be, there follows a paſſage of ſome length, 
which I know not how to praiſe, but by tranſcribing, or referring to 
the work. 1 beg leave to do both: ſince it will certainly appear to 
the moſt advantage connected with the facts from which it reſults, and 
the example by which it is illuſtrated; and at the ſame time in 
making obſervations, I cannot overpaſs a paſſage of ſuch momentous 
conſequence, and in which the whole appears to merit -a particular 


attention, both of the preſent men, and of all men poſterity, 
It follows in theſe worde: 7 


. rebellion brought on 
«« private families, though a melancholy confideration, will appear 
<« trifling when compared to the irreparable injury the conſtitution 
« ſuffered on this occaſion, Unſucceſsful rebellions always, either 
ce increaſe or | product | tyranny : the generality of mankind, governed 
te by the pretended exigences of the preſent moment, never re- 

gard conſequences, though big with miſchiefs more dreadful 
« than any of thoſe which their heiden caution endeayours to 
&« avoid.“ 


« The flight of the Pretender, the ſudden. extinction of the re- 
« bellion in Scotland, and the general ſubmiſſion of the peopie in 
« England, rendered it totally uſeleſs to lay even à temporary re- 
« ſtraint on any, even of the leſſer privileges of the ſubject; but the 
«« preſent opportunity of diminiſhing that ſmall. portion of the demo- 
*« cracy, which, on more than one occaſion, had curbed the encroach- 

«© ments 


1 


. 


3 ang preſerved the freedom of the adde. 
" way too favourable to be bolt,” Hg, of er ads Io og noitnectd 
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On the un day of April, 1716, the Duke of Deyonſhire | 
1 « propoſed, in the Houſe. of Lords, a bill, for enlarging the con- 
« tinuance of Parliament, and was ſeconded by the Earls of Dorſet, 
« and Rockingham, the Duke of Argyle, the Lord Townſhend, 
« and all the chiefs of the Whig faQtion. It was oppoſed by the 
« Earls'of' Abingdon, Nottingham, and Powlet: but important as Was 
ti the ſubject of the bill; weighty as were the arguments, and obvious 
% as were the reaſons, urged againſt its neceſſity, expedience, or uſe, 
« and alſo on the manifeſt evils which muſt attend it, the arguments 
«ſerved only to form 'a ſhort debate, and the bill paſſed by a large 
% majority, twelve peers only entering theit proteſt againſt it: it met 
% witk the fame ſucceſs in the lower houſes and thus the conſtitu 
« tion, from its miſtaken or pretended friends, received a more fatal 

« injury than it had ever received from all the encroachments off 
*<-power, from the fatal Os os ones OY, times.“ 
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:njuſtice in the rejeRion of that biy which opportunity preſented for 
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ene number of the peerage, i. yery ſuitably eee , 


"The Ruperidous ect of the South Set Schethie, the bold aud ſo 
| fatally verified objections againſt it, the acts which laid the foundation 
of a miſchief ſo unexampled—theſe great materials are ae u un 
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happieſt and moſt improving manner; and together with the known 
licentiouſneſs of the times, in which theſe evils made their appearance, 
furniſh too convincing ground to believe it truely aſſerted of the zra 
of the Revolution, that, inſtead of introducing a more corre& and 
regular ſyſtem of manners than that of the abandoned reign of Charles 
the Second, it only added to the profligacy then prevailing, the 
« meaner vices of ſordid 10 9 75 and venal corruption." 


After the ſoptennial act, the bitaciaa juſtly obſervex iti no king of 
wonder to fee that in time of peace, on pretence of fear and appre- 
benſion from the Pretender, a ſtanding army of above Gxteen thouſand 
men was put into the hands of the King; military government and 
martial law eſtabliſhed at once, at diſcretian of the monarch, over fo 
great and important a body of men in tha midſt of the community, 
and who upon every principle of true policy, conſtitutional reaſon, 
and common right, ought to have been on an indiſcriminate footing of 
independent privileges and common intereſts. with the reſt of their 
fellow citizens; the mandates of men and the imperious hand of 
force made more powerful than the laws, the man and the citizen 
buried in the ſoldier, and the people tamely acquieſcing in this 
monſtrous innovation z by which it is eaſy to judge whether we are 
indebted to the · attention, caution, and welt grounded diſtruſt of the 

« people, for any law of the conſtitution yet remaining unviolated,” 
ox merely to the moderation or timidity of our governors. So that 
the facts furniſh an eaſy clue for deterqaining | on the Tb of Mrs. 
Macaulay's obſervation. 


But 


* 1 
"Bat for the introduttion of marti law, and the bleffings of 1 
fanding army, we have 1 now, as s formerly, "the an arguttien ow 


tion of our r hiſtorian, that when any thing critical and alatming in the 
diſpoſition of our neighbours requires us to be particularly on our 
guard, our nayal force, which ought never to be tiegteted,” is a ſecu- 
rity infinitely cheaper as indeed it not only fupports it own expetices, 
but enriches the nation—not dangerous to our liberties, and more 
immediately uſeful than a land army can poſſibly be; the naval being 
a preyentive force againſt the arrival of enemies, and the other as to 
actual uſe, at beſt only remedial when they are arrived; dt to fay, 
that a well formed and diſciplined. militia, ſtill continuing free citizens, 
and undebaſed by that condition of ſlavery wh ich conſtitutes the grand 
diſtinction of an army denominated regular, i is a far more ſuitable 
defence for the liberties of our. country, —One weld aſk what kind 
of policy that is, Which . pretends to fight for freedom with ſervile 
weapons; which introduces deſpotiſm into the conſtitution as a pledge 
and ſafeguard to our political independence ; and to uſe the words of a 
memorable proteſt in the-year 1717, what reaſon have we not to 
believe, that * thoſe perſons aro beſt prepared, and moſt eaſily tempt- 
ed to ſtrip others of theit riglits, who have already loſt their own?” 
| E 


Or how, as it was ſaid on the bill for impreſſing ſeamen, can we 


dream of employing men to defend thoſs liberties of which w. have 
deprived them? Or what worſe can happen to 4 nation by foreg i 


power than deſtruction? What worſe deſtruction than loſs of liberty? 
H 2 And 
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And what i in the teſtimony of. reaſon, and the experience of all ages 
and countries, more certainly deſtructive of liberty than a ſtanding 
army with its neceſſary appendage of martial law in the time of N 
peace; and ſole legiſlative power in ſuch i important and moſt extenſive 
inſtances veſted in the executive magiſtrate? which in effect i conſti- 
tuting an ordinary and perpetual dictator, and formally lodging power 
in the appointed, depoſitary of peaceful and free government to convert 


it at pleaſure into ſword law; and a truſt the moſt cautiouſly limited 
into abſolute deſpotiſm. 


That the limitations in the a& of ſettlement in the Houſe of Ha- 
nover, providing againſt the nations being involved in wars for the 
king's foreign ag and 1 him oem: the ne 1p 4 


and vigilant i in the execution of his office, that theſe truely ſalutary 
limitations ſhould be overſet by the Whigs, is a circumſtance: from 
which they can derive very little honour wegn and 21705 for a 
party of en eee er ane W 


£ 
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To complete the ſcene comes the criple aliatice W Goon 
Britain, France, and Holland: and on this head, referring for the 
articles of the alliance to the work itſelf, I muſt again indulge myſelf 
in a tranſeribing a Liu! of wha the Ader has ſaid or it, 
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he a commerce Wy: many years win A 


© have made up for the nn of the peace of 


nn ofthis Utrechtz 
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*« Utrecht; but it has ever been, and I believe ever will be, the bane 
aof this country, while i it, exiſts as an independent ſociety, to ruſh 
* Into unneceſſary and expenſive wars; to give up all the fruits of 
6c very, dear bought conqueſts i in the patching up of haſty treaties of 
peace; and when the nation is juſt emerging out of the poverty 
7 * which war produces, the paroxyſms of Quixote. rage returnz and 
7 we are again without the plea of neceflity,, or even rational cauſe, 
90 « ſuddenly thrown into all the horrors and diftreſſes of war.” I would. 
only obſerve, which I think agrees with Mrs. Macaulay's idea on the 


ſubject, that there is hardly, if at * any rational cauſe of war, 
ſhort of a neceſſary cauſe. | 


Still we are involved in the progreſs of corruption, whether the 
nation be at war or peace, and as the hiſtory proceeds, the obſtruc- 
tions to that corruption n and with plenty of haſte, diſſolve 
before it. In ſuch a period it is that we look around with anxiety, 
contemplating paſt events as future, for the timely exertions of pa- 
triotiſm : and worthy was the noble declaration of Lord Moleſworth 
to be immortaliſed by a Macaulay, where he ſays, « that the Swedes 
« are authors of their own misfortune, by a tame ſubmiſſion to a 
« deſpotic, tyrannical prince; and by ſacrificing their whole ſubſtance 
« toenable him to carry on his unjuſt, raſh, and ambitious deſigns; 
« and that any nation who follows their example deſerves their fate.” 


But leſt we ſhould ſuſpect that corruption was the only cauſe, the 
ſagacious and impartial hiſtorian allows its weight to a zeal, though 


not 


[4 | 

not according to knowledye in the extent of its apprehenfions and 
choice of its 'meafures for the Proteſtant Succeſſion: a zeil which 
thought” of no better means of keeping out Popety, and defeating 
the ruined cauſe of the Pretender, than to ſuffer and even promote 
the growth of arbitrary power, the vitiating of men's conſelences, 
che debaſing of the national ſpirit of independence, the ruin of 
prudence, morality, and public happineſs; and all the worſt 
of evils for which Popery or the Pretender was to be kept 
out. 


Amongſt other effects of theſe panic terrors, the hiſtory obſerves 
the ſuſpenſion of public liberty. for @ year, which, if it did no other 
good, helped to familiarize the eaſy and good natured inhabitants of 
this country to a method of proceeding which a little ſtartled them 
in the days of its novelty; but which doubtleſs they will ſoon learn 
to be perfectly innocent in its conſequences. And a very hopeful riſe 
it had upon the ſilly cabals or a ruined party, and the gaſconades 
of an exiled adventurer. 


On the affairs of Atterbury, I do not know whether it is not im- 
pertinent to ſay that I concur with the hiſtorian, in thinking that the 
evidence which he offered in his defence ought to have been ad- 
mitted; and that the proceedings on his trial do not ſeem to have 
been very conducive to os: ſafety, or the ye procelh of con- 
ſtitutional juſtice. 


I a What 
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© What Lord Cowper is afterwards obſerved to have ſaid, in com- 
paring the cafe af Lord Clarendon with this, that Lord Clarendon's 


, Erimes were too apparent to need any witneſſes,” has been on many 


public occaſions greatly peryerted. And fametimes the iniquity and 


ſhamelefineſs of a charge has been made to ſerve the purpoſe of ex · 
man will abide trial, whenever an individual or body of men affer the 
examination of their cauſe to an impartial hearing, it is injuſtice of 
the higheſt and moſt dangerous kind to refuſe to hear them: and for. 
ſach injuſtice, on pretence that the crime was apparent, and that no- 
body wanted to be taught what every body knew, this nation bitterly 
ſuffers, and it is to be feared will more and more ſuffer. Lord Cla- 
rendon fled: and therefore could e u gg 
mmm ä 


Fen the apalogy made by the hies with regard to the remaine 
ing part of the hiſtory of George the Firſt, I refer to the work: only 
abſerving, that abject indeed is chat ſituation of a people in which 
ſuch a genius ſhould. deſpair of intereſting the reader, 


Superſeding therefore to obſerve. on ſome intermediate particular, 
there is a juſt and delicate irony in the following paſſage; Where 
ſpeaking of a grant of ſupplies, without eſtimate of expence, carried 
by a majority of eighty- nine votes, the author ſubjoins 4 4 proof of 
« the increaſing confidence with which his majeſty's reign was yearly 
« bleſſed: fince on the former occaſion hinted at àbove the minifter. 
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carried the queſtion by a majority of four only.” And then --- 


tinues, © to ſhew you, my friend, that the Commons had ſome'reaſons 
« for their conduct, the King had been graciouſly pleaſed, in his 
% anſwer to the loyal addreſs, to aſſure the two Houſes, that he had 
no views of ambition to gratify, he had no thought of aggrandiſing 
* himſelf, or extending any part of his dominions at the hazard 
4% and expence of che other; and as his honour was the common cauſe 


« and concern of his ſubjects, their en wer intereſts ſhould _ 
Ws all occations be his 0 care.” 


v- 


A little PIP the 2 3 on a amilar *. Nn „the 
oe . money with a frugal hand, and the examining with ſtrict· 
* neſs.the public accounts, is you know, my friend, the great uſe and 


6 duty of Parliaments.“ And a very proper appeal it is to that friend, 
who with a very few others ſeems to know at preſent, or conſider any 


thing about the matter. So juſt a confidence have we in the unexampled 


wiſdom and purity of our Parliament, that we can eaſily diſpenſe 
with the conſideration of what may be their duty; but if ever Patlia- 
ment in the reign of George you will underſtand that I mean 
George the twentieth, or thereabouts, ſhould forget they have a duty, 
it will not be very wonderful, if after the neceſſary time and prepara- 


tion for coming at ſuch an important concluſion, the people ſhould 


be diſpoſed to forget of ſuch a Parliament that it has an uſe, or at 
leaſt ſhould not think themſelves bound to be at. much expence to 


ſupport ſuch an uſe, but agree in conſidering them as a burthenſome 


part 
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part. of the conſtitution, and the inſtruments by which the people are 
fleeced and beggared with impunity. | 


| The courſe of the hiſtory, ſhortly after theſe generous votes of ſup- 
ply, gives occaſion to the author of preſenting us with a curious addreſs 
of the then German I beg pardon, I meant to ſay Britiſh Parliament, 
offering up their lives and fortunes for the ſervice of the throne: and 
conſequently, obſerves the author, the lives and fortunes of their con- 
ſtituents. Indeed upon theſe occaſions it is the wiſdom of fo auguſt 
a ſenate to be content to give the lives and fortunes of the people 
actually; and, as to their own, to be ſatisfied with dying or being 
impoveriſhed, not in proprid perſond but virtually; according to the 
catholic doctrine of ſictitious repreſentation. 


In the midſt of profaſe preparations for war, without reaſon and , 
without end, comes a peace arid the death of George the Firſt, of 1 
whoſe moral, intellectual, and ſocial qualities, however varying 
and in ſome reſpects uncertain the eſtimate may be, his character 
as King of England may be decided by a fingle trait, if he was ſo 
hurt by the ſcarcely colourable oppoſition of raifing ſupplies by Par- 
liament, as to declare, in the words quoted from Lord Cheſterfield, 
that he was come to England to be a begging King: which is 
explained by a paraphraſe not at all too wide, “that he could not 
« command without aſking, and iſſue out mandates to raiſe arbitrary 
*. taxes by the royal authority ſingly.“ 


I 1 
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1 now am We to the Axt Letter, whi ch comments -with a 
poignant and moſt merited cenſure on the impolicy, 4udathy, and 
infidelity of thoſe miniſters, who, in a long ſucceſſion, had made the 
ſecurity of the government to conſiſt in the beggary of the nation, 
for whoſe ſake alone all true government ſubſiſts, and by whoſe con- 
fidence and opinion alone any,government can have permanent ſecurity, 
The ſcheme was ſomething like that much more innocent one record= 
ed of Eumenes, borrowing money of thoſe officers whom he ſuſpected 
to he hoſtile to him, that they might .preſerve his life out of reſpect 
to their own money. But as it did not fave the life of the general, ſo 

it apparently more than not faves—it deſtroys the conſtitution. 


The progreſs of the national debt is rather remarkable, as marked 
in the ſeveral letters of this hiſtory, till at length in the year 1727, at 
the acceſſion of George the Second, in ſomewhat leſs than forty 
years from the Revolution, it was riſen to the enormous height of 
fifty millions or about one third of its preſent magnitude.. 


= 


Then follows an accurate and affecting recapitulation of the inroads: 


on the conſtitution, in the interval between the death of Queen Anne 
and the acceſſion of George the Second. 


The incircumfpe& conduct of Parliament in the next reign with 
regard to the wording of our rapidly encreaſing laws, and the ever 


gathering cloud of penalties on the ſubject, is noticed as it deſerved. 
to be. 


As 


N 

As a member of the profeſſion, I feel myſelf affected with the 
charge againſt the volumes of our law, and the conduct of my brethren 
in that order. I conſider them as my friends from the natural at- 
tachment towards perſons in one common employment with ones ſelf; 


the law is to be * more . wp z but truth more 00k 
either. 


1 There are certainly many needleſs, and ſome inexcuſable tautologies, 
obſcurities, and ambiguities in the volume of our law. But the 
uncertainty. of it is, I think, conſiderably owing to other cauſes. To 
that unjuſtifiable fineſſe which colours, or ſuppreſſes facts from which 
the law muſt. reſult; to that complicated ſtate. of ſociety, in which 
many frauds, hard to be obviated,, ſpring, up; infinite arrangements of 
property, and innumerable cauſes of diſpute; a multiplicity of new 
intereſts, and conſequently in a great meaſure of new queſtions; the 
unavoidable imperfections of language, and various other cauſes initle- 
pendent. of W W in * * nn. 
of o ſtatutes. er 


The 8 ſentiments will ſurely be. allowed r 


And I will not injure them by, any other expteſſions than thoſe which 
the Author herſelf, has uſed. : 


nay Every law reli; g to public, or private property, and in par- 
« ticular penal ſtatutes, ought to be rendered fo clear and plain, and 
«« promulged in ſuch a manner to the public, as to give a full informa- 
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ett ion of its nature and contents to every citizen. And if the care of 
«« government does not extend to che proper education of the ſubject, | 
« and to their. proper information on the nature of moral turpitude 
«and legal crimes, and to the encouragement of virtue, with what 
« face can they puniſh delinquency?” And I will not ſcruple to 
repeat in the animated terms which immediately are ſubjoined, 416 - 
© on the contrary the citizens, by the oppreſſion of heavy taxes, are 
0 rendered incapable, by the utmoſt exertion of honeſt induſtry, of 
« bringing up or providing for a numerous family ;—if every en- 
% couragement is given to licentiouſneſs, for the purpoſe of amuſing 
* and debaſing the minds of the people, or for raiſing a revenue on 
« the vices of the ſubje@; ;—1s puniſhment in this caſe better than 
. Jegal murder? or to uſe a ſtrong yet N expteſſion, i is it better 
10 om infernal. tyranny: pers” 


| It is eaſily accountable amidſt the corruptions of e 
the profuſion and avarice of the government, and the ſhameleſs 
venality of men of education, high in rank and in moſt eminent truſt, 
that the -** only laws which could poſſibly reſtrain the abuſes of re- 
* preſentation, which could render the ſpirit of che conſtitution 
% .confiſtent with its forms, and fix dominion's limits to its end 
% namely, laws to prevent penſioners from fitting in Parliament, and 
-« to reſtqre the people to their ancient ſalutary privileges, by 
-« ſhortening the duration of Parliaments, ſhould be rejected with 
I diſdain? | 48 : | 
9 4 An 


> 
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In this criſis. to he ſhewn a man of learning and underſtanding, 
an head of a Proteſtant, a Chriſtian, an'Engliſh Church, the avowed 
advocate of corruption, is to be ſhewn a moſt unnatural 'prodigy. 
Who will not agree with the author, if he retains the ſound principles 
of judgement. in any degree, that any argument againſt an indepen- 
dent Houſe of Commons, independent with regard to the crown or 
miniſterial influence, for the conſtituted cannot be independent of the 
conſtituent or the effect of the cauſe, is neceſſarily good to prove the 


expedience of no Houſe of Commons at all, or in other words, of 
n unmaſked a e 


The por "ally to the enquiry, — whos was the voice of the people, 


the thunder of national reſentment, the ſalutary terrors of public 
vengeance, is I fear too juſt: that they were in a ſtate of indolence, 
intoxication, and genuine native inſenſibility ſtrangely combined; 
that they were as their fathers had been, and 3 were 
and are, and too probably will be. | | 


The oppoſition to dir Robert Walpole's exciſe ſcheme, from the 
injudicious grounds on which that oppoſition was formed, and the in- 
temperance with which it was conducted, together with the inad - 
vertence which there ſeems to have been to the parts really exception - 
able, en very ſuitable to theſe ne n * people. 


The rejection of che ſcheme, which is comming by the judicious | 


* * = 
* 


author, and was propoſed by Sir John Barnard in thoſe Rays, for 
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raiſing money by annuities, and the ſatisfaction of the people under 
the diſmiſſion of his well concerted: expedient for the gradual and 
eaſy redemption of the national debt, ſeems another inſtance of 
this national dimneſs. And: yet they would not truſt wholly to a peo- 
ple whoſe eyes were but half open; but very induſtriouſly contrived 
in the next memorable act, which the hiſtorian relates, to take care 
that in their very diverſions: they ſhould ſee no more, and no farther, 
than the miniſtry ſhould: hold it expedient to permit. 

| But ——_ at this time the ſang froid | of miniſtry and of the ie 
wanted much of being perfectly ſettled; it was beginning to ſtagnate 
and to curdle; but corruption had not yet laid its petrefying mace 
with full effect; or acquired the power, by once calling the queſtion, | 
without- argument, or the ceremony of any thing to ſhew- like it, 
of binding up all debate, and filencing all oppoſition. The contrary 
of this the Author, in this Avr . en ſhe ws ſtill to have 


been the caſe in ſome meaſure, * | | 8 


Then too was a time in which the.impreſling of ſeamen was ſo far 
from being juſtified as an ordinary, ſalutary, and inoffenſive- branch 
of the proragative, that even the miniſter, of corruption acknowledged: 
ir illegal andi unconſtitutional: and Parliament, notwithſtanding the 
utmoſt efforts: of government to obtain their ſanction for ſuch a pur- 
| poſe, rejected, as became their duty to themſelves and their conſti- 
tuents, with high indignation, | a bill prepared, to uſe the Juſt and 
i Rrong lahguage of the Tetter now 'before my eyes, prepared for 
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volume exhibits ſuch a ſketch of the groſſneſs and deſpicable evaſions 


honourable and inſecure. peuce, and war imtneaſurably expenſive, 
ill conducted, inglorious; of {pitiful prejddices of party, baſe 
apoſtaſies, and unbluſhing proſtitution, as may ſerve to exemplify 
the bleſſings of that admirable invention of modern times, which to 
avoid the inconventende of the people meddling with their own 


affairs, inttoduced à ſyſtem almoſt unimagined by antiquity, an 


ingenious complication- of the moſt oppteſſtve and corrupting forms 


of government; or, as the Author of the excellent letters on which 
I have been obſerving; ſays in another * . _—_— ed 


by an ariſtocracy. 


| The character of Lord Bath, which da the Letter, is a 
memorable example, ftrikingly delineated, of the aſcendancy of 
vanity, and ſelfiſh intereſts of the very. loweſt kind, over ambition, 
ſhame, honour, and even over the better kinds of vanity itſelf. The 


reception he met, even in thoſe days of more than incipient corrup- 


tion, is a ſtrong: inſtance that ſhame for a while may ſurvive virtue 


though it never long ſurvives it; and the concluding ſentence is 
in general no leſs verified by experience than founded in the nobleſt 
principles, “ that the Almighty Ruler of the univerſe will not ſuffer 


vo defective 


which. ſetve the buſineſs of a miniſter in a oorrupted iſtate; of diſ- 
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« defective characters to be inſtruments in ſo glorious a work, as 
breaking the yoke of tyranny; nor permit men who are without 
« the principle of virtue, to enjoy for any length of time its never 
e failing rewards, or even to carry its externals to the grave.” 

Thus far have I ventured, with ſuch ideas and obſervations as 
occurred to me, without entering into a minute inveſtigation of the 
exellent work which has occaſioned theſe remarks by the ſtrict rules 
of critical analyſis: and this from my want of leiſure, ſpirits at 
preſent, and I fear capacity at any time, for the juſt and full execution 
of ſuch a plan; but very far from any diſtruſt of the credit. of the 
performance, if brought by any perſon of ſufficient” ability to the 
ſevereſt teſt: which I think would rather enlarge and eſtabliſh its 
character. However in the cloſe of theſe obſervations I ſhall take the 
liberty of extracting. the ſentiments: of ſome of the moſt approved 
judges of antiquity, upon the compoſition and end of hiſtory, that 
having in ſome faint degree endeavoured to ſhew what this hiſtory is, 
and then in a detached manner what hiſtory in general ſhould be, 
according to the ſentiments of ſome of the moſt cultivated and en- 


larged minds, I may leave the application where it ought to be left. 


The firſt law of hiſtory then, is—not to dare ſaying any thing un- 
true, nor to be afraid of uttering any neceſſary truth: to be above the 
influence of party affe&ion and party prejudice. It has alſo theſe 
laws:—not barely to recite facts and dates, which in the ſentiment 
of Tacitus is to write annals and not hiſtory; but to inveſtigate cauſes 


and 
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and conſequences, the life, the manners, the principles of men; the 


motives, the conduct, and the events of action; the changes in laws, 
conſtitution, and national temper ; the character of the people and of 


the times; the riſe of a virtuous ſtate, by unremitting perſeverance and 
incorruptible integrity; or at a more advanced period, the relaxation 
of diſcipline, the inſenſible progreſs of corruption, the condition of 
an empire vitiated in its ſpirit, diſordered-in its form, labouring under 
its own unwieldy magnitude, and unable to ſupport either its vices 
or its remedies. To preſent the moſt vivid images of univerſal nature, 
with regard to civil life; and thus enable men to anticipate experience; 
to make evident the imbecillity of vice, and the dignity and ſtability 
of virtue; the miſeries of tyranny and ſervitude, and the glorious happi- 
neſs of juſt and equitable government, founded in common conſent 
and directed to common good. To ſupply the defects of laws and 
political ſocieties, by diveſting inj aſtice of its extrinſic adyantages of 


* 
* 
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rank and ſtation; bringing it before the great tribunal of truth and 
virtue, and ſubjecting it to the unprejudiced judgment of poſterity: 

and reſcuing injured patriotiſm from the unjuſt calumnies to its reward 
of immortality. 


The ſtile of hiſtory I think is generally agreed to require a medium 
between common diſcourſe and oratorical compoſition, . neither de- 
ſcending ſo low as the former, nor allowing of that pomp which is 
adapted to the latter; but characterized by a tempered gravity and 
calm majeſty ; conciſe;-ſimple in the narrative—which is its proper 
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and denominative part; — flowing, but without affeQation, not vague 
or redundant in the periods; connected; rarely figurative, and never 
oſtentatiouſly rhetorical; riſing according to the importance of the 
ſubject; argumentative, pathetic, ſublime; ſubſiding with graceful- 
neſs and eaſe, but no where condeſcending to mean diction, or 
ſtooping to trivial occurrences, though at the ſame time thinking 
nothing trifling, of which the conſequences are important, or which 

throws a light upon ſeeret motives and occaſions of public events: 
faithful, but not ſervile to the order of time; ſagacious in the ſelection, 
and happily attentive in the arrangement of dependent facts. Not 
fettered to a pre - imagined ſyſtem, nor on the other hand diſconcerted. 
at every new appearance, but deducing from authentic and well - 
weighed evidence, juſt, uniform, and ſyſtematic concluſions; and cen- 
tering all her efforts in the great obje& of improving civil ſociety, and 

ſuggeſting exemplary precautions and approved ſecurity for the good 
of human kind. 6 


Inow,in the concluſion of this letter, have increaſed cauſe to feel what 

I apprehended in the beginning, of its inadequateneſs to the ſubject, 
and to the perſon to whom it is addreſſed. I will not inſult the public 
or diſhonour myſelf by pretending, that in a publication, and upon 
ſuch a work, and addreſſed to you, I have not endeavoured to uſe my 
beſt intention, and to employ to its utmoſt the meaſure of that 
capacity, with which Providence has been pleaſed to intruſt me. To 
ſay that I could have made theſe obſervations better if I had thought 
4 | 5 it 
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it oh my while, would be, not a decent apology, but a fault aggra-- 
vated by preſumption; beſides that it would not be eaſily credited, a 
work thus circumſtanced ſhould be willingly defectiye. Such as they 
are I hope the public will accept them: and I ſhould have been happy 
to have made them more worthy of their acceptance; of the reſpectable 
opinion which ſuggeſted the attempt, and encouraged the making of 
them public; and of the name, which as it will naturally immortalize 
whatever may be right in them, is not likely to ſuffer their defects to 
fink into oblivion, My conſolation in this however is that the very 
defects in the comment, are in a great meaſure a tacit panegyric on 
the original work; from the high and extenſive excellence of which, 
it is obvious they muſt reſult. I might, in addition to this ſufficient 
and fully apparent cauſe, ] ſabjoia more private and incidental reaſons, . 
affecting the writer of this letter; I might alledge ſome cauſes of pro- 
feffional duty; I might ſpeak of the time and fituation of mind in 
which they were written ; partly of anxious ſuſpenſe for the ever dear 


ſurvivor of my juſtly honoured parents; and partly under the recent 
affliction from her death: which while reaſon and religion teach me 
to bear as a man, and to comfort myſelf with the remembrance of 
her virtues, my perſuaſion of her happineſs, and the hope of ſharing 
it with her, they do not forbid me to feel. With fincere wiſhes for 
the health and felicity of your patriotic friend, and of whatever is 
likely to conduce to the public good, which will naturally include 
at the ſame time in an eminent degree, the wiſh'of a long continu- 
ance of health to you, permit me to ſubſcribe myſelf, with the trueſt 
e veneration 
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veneration and eſteem, and the juſteſt acknowledgement for the 


public benefit of your works, and the perſonal honour and ſatis- 
ſation of your acquaintance, and with a ſenſe of my happineſs in 
the privilege of being permitted to conſider myſelf in the number 
of your friends, | 


Mapa, 
Your obedient humble ſervant, 


And moſt obliged, moſt reſpeQful admirer, 


March 5, 1778, 
Queen Square, Bloomſbury. p CAPEL LOFFT. 


